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(hre-frt-^fciw ebhli^frt concepts of the functions of NATO forces 
in Europe was that they would serve, to use a phrase attributed to 
Walter Lippman, as a "plfiteglass window." How doeH a plate-^ass 
window protect a store? aslb^d the exponents of this hotion. A thief 
can get xim through it easily\nough; but not without MakiHgxEXEEXXEtiEii 
:Krsxh a loud crash, not without setting off the burglar alarm. 

Protecting forces—the law, or in thf NATO case, American .retaliatory 

V 

force—haeed xxrn±Hgx±Exa±EE±y±feEm a warning signal to alert them, but 

X \ \ 

\ v 

more than ^hot: for them to react xiwf swiftly and decisively,, the 
signal must relatively unambiguous . If \he "false alarm" r^te of 
the warning system is High —if the signal can N^e tripped off accident¬ 
ally by a cat, Hr-rs&EuxisxEX, or 4he storeowner,\or a short-circuit — 
the duty officer in the station, the cop on the bea 1 ^, may take certain 
’ecautionary measures, b^t they can't begin by sh^ting xiiyEiiEX 
everyone in the- vicinity'. Put xtxhanpEXXxtHxbExfxirly i\ happens to 


Bt 

fairly\.nlikely that a ple.te-gihss storefront will be smasnSs^. carelessly 
this kind\?f commotion is relatively reliable evidence that a "bobbery 
o taking pl^qe . 

S imilarly, if the NATO nations we re entirely undefended on the 

ground, not only would, there be a chance that they could be occupied 

quite quietly, presenting the United. States with a fait accompli and the 

task of dislodging them, but even if some warning were given it would 

- (f orce ) 

tend to be ambiguous. An unopposed £he occupation/tTould not have to 

be large, and thfe intentions of a small force would not be immediately 
obvious. Was it merely a probing action? Had it wandered across the 
frontier by accident, on maneuvers? Was it the action of some subord¬ 
inate unit commander,without higher authority? Or xs was it initiated 
by a satellite without Russia's approval; perhaps in hopes of getting 
Russia's approval after succeeding, or of committing Russia to supp rt 
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it? Was it merely a feint, tiaxErERtE a demonstration, to emphasize 
the ease of th^operation, the impotence of the country penetrates? 

Such uncertainties wouldn't have to loom very large to keep our 
major retaliatory forces from undertaking any Irrevocable action: such 
as launching missiles or European-based bombers toward Russia. Merge 
* la*XH^XEja3bHgEXBlxfaas:±jigxlHrEEBXEHx±ti*xEpB± By the time the^iature of 
the action became sufficiently clear, it might seem "too late" for 
retaliation to be worthwhile. Or so the Russians might be encouraged 
to think, even if only wishfully. 

Hence the advantage of having moderate forces on the frontier as 

a burglar alarm. Since fairly large forces and a well-planned effort 

would be|necessary to penetrate them, the warning signal would not only 

be reliable but unambiguous; it would trip off XEkatiBnx retaliation 

if anything; would,. And. since the Russians could see this — could see 

that they could not hope toMM expand without making txxE it immed- 

\ a large-scale, a rmed^ 

lately clear the t/xxxKrxEB, deliberate invasion was taking place 
against resistance — could see that they could not invade without 
provoking the maximum possible risk of retaliation—they would be 
deterred. • 

ThESxthEXthEoryxxxBHtxHttiEE Sy the same theory, most proponents 
of disengagement in Europe urge tha t/&ggg xawhwiK]itjh5 :xkaygxstEEHg 
countries in the neutralized zone should have strong conventional 
forces: so that any attempt at reoccupation KHxjtXK±±x$BBl£, being 
large-scale and opposed, must be unambiguous. It%\a good theory^ 


it represents 


fairly the challenge that a plate-glass window 


presents to a thief; or that Kruschev would see in iaxgE European 
Be conventional defenses. It is also^iripeCfoblem That Adolph Hitler 
faced in the late 1930's. In this lecture we will consider how he 
solved it. 
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It is fashionable just now to regard Hitler as a unique phen¬ 
omenon, unlikely to be reproduced. It is true that he had peculiar 
advantages as a blackmailer; he was mad in ways that helped his threats 


enormously. But he was also shrewd enough, in a rare way, to know the 

3T d 


power of his madness; he was self-conscious,^he took the art of coercion 
seriously * hm* "tttdl'gd 'to perfect his reputation and to expXol -t — hie 


osffcv 


We shall return in a later lecture to Hitler's special qualities 
as a blackmailer; today we are concerned with his techniques. But one 
characteristic must be mentioned: violence had, in itself, no costs 


for Hitler. It was, in fact, a preferred means. And risk was another 

of his values. Like violence, it represented to him daring^y'superior- 

(readfcer, 

ity, self-confidence. He was, then, XRttflTjc to take highra risks of war 


than were his opponents: or, for that matter, his own generals. 

"The German question," he told them, "can be solved only by way of force 
and this never without risk...We must place 'force with risk' at the 
hee.d of our program. " 

But this does not mean that he was insensitive to risk? j nor that 


he was unwilling to reduce them. Even he couldnot pretend to his 

v*/ou kl i c , 

generals, in the early years, that the risks^involved in open battle 
with England and France, or before the Anschluss, Italy Czechoslovak- 


£ military staff, 


ia, were acceptable. His argument to iMsa his 

..fact, 

and to himself, was that the risks were /small that these nations would 

them 

interfere at all; and he set out to make khESKxrisfas smaller. 


For he had a theory that his generals lacked; and this theory, 
as they and their opponents learned, was not mad. at all. He thought 
he knew — and he was right — what could be done with threa ts . He knew 


the tactics that could make threats"credible 
enough . " and he kx guessed how credible — how little credible — they had 
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to be to influence theparticular opponents he was facing. Impatient 
though he was to try out his Wehrmacht, he kxbxxxxIbhh saw the merits 
of testing first hie private ShEHXiEB theory. A "Whoever has exper¬ 
ienced war at the front will want to refrain from all avoidable blooc- 

(R 9) 

shed," he had told Rauschning in 1932. "What There is a broadened 
strategy, with intellectual weap ns...What is thdobject of war? To 
make the enemy capitulate...Why should I demoralize him by military 
means if I can do so better and more cheaply in other ways?" (R 7) 

But why demoralize, say, Austria in other ways when he could do 
so easily by military means? In the two cases we shall study, the 
Anschluss and the march to Prague after Munich, his military superiority 
over his victim was obviously great enough to bring victory. But there 
was the problem of the plate-glass window: the big fixn friends, the 
upholders of international order, who quite -possibly would involve 
themselves if there was a loud commotion. And Hitler, no less than 
his generals, was quite conscious of the immense costs their interventioi 

might entail, if they should intervene. 

T 

here was, in these early years, a considerable likelihood of 

crushing military defeat in such a conflict: not without cost to the 

opponents, but sflU decisive for the downfall of the Third. Reich. 

SxKHXJdmtWx h t ai hm±b p xIIxxehI dxm '^Ts^alemate would mean the 

curtailment of Hitler's plans for expansion and perhaps a disastrous 

Mho were i mpressed,at this stage with their unreadiness and 
loss of WBgMX£g£T6r' Kjfck his gene ral s ,Vwnom he hadforomleec 

authority /over) 

victory without fighting. And even victory, at the cost of heavy 

I strong/ 

bloodshed, was likely to frighten his enemies into/alliance ^ 
his own people into withdrawing their support. 

Sf>lb 

Even if the Wehrmacht should simply charge into Austria unannounced, 
overwhelming the resistance by superior force, it was by no means cer- 


/ 













tain that any larger power would intervene. Hitler might have been 
willing to take that risk; but his gen rale, who estimated it much 
larger than he did, were not; and in any case, even Hitler reckoned it 
crucial to reduce the risk as much as possible. 

BEEapsetiBiixauasi Later, after he had acauired the Sudetanlands at 

Munich, he faced exactly the same problems with respect to the rest 

of Czechoslovakia as he had with Austria. In both cases, he wished 

to present his opponents with a fait accompli: to put on them the 
<3— ijju o/ <A< 'ry^~-r » * o~-C_ 

burden of penetrating his ddfeheive pb si ti oft s, A *^o' "move before they 

were fully committed to a specific response, to make their retaliation 

look to them like pure "spite" or "punishment,"(provoking counter- 

retaliation and coming too late to serve any "positive purpose,"), 
two 

For this, Xkh conditions were necessary. The occupation must 
be completed very fast. AKdlxihExmHXExmHXixlsExxafcxixxxjsyxkEiEpBEaEiiy'XX 
xabiguEus And meanwhile, the reflexes of the major opponents must be 
slowed, their fear of "going off half-cocked." exploited, by making the 
nature of the move ambiguous , fhxxaxfcixuity Ambiguity could paralyze 
any immediate response; and when the deed was over, Hitler's theory 
told him, there would be no rush on his opponents' pert to dispel the 


obscurity that EXBxsEd^±hE±rxEHH gave them an excuse for continued 


inaction. They would not be anxious to see in his move an offense 

against international order, or an eventual threat to themselves, XkaX 

XHidt&XEkaiiEUgE either of which would, challenge them to responses that 

would be costly, dangerous, and politically unpopular./AnxiEKispNamiErx 

haxxxxXx±*ixMsii)±gx±±yx±Hx±hEXEEii±XEfxEBBEESE3iExtx^ When it was too 

late for them to counter his move successfully, Hitler jshxeek saw, 

r decentlv 

his enemies would thank him for making his expansion/ambiguous; as 
Lewis Marnier has put it: "Ambiguity is the soul of appeasement." 

The equations so far read: for minimum risk of intervention, a 
fait accompli; for that, speed and ambiguity; and both of those demandfi 






















there must be no fighting at all . SfitisiiaryxHXBrxlBHaixrExixiaHBBxtiijrBlxE 

^XKSxxixExrixkx^xihEXBKEHxatlisxxaauBtxiiEEiitirBiyxHHXHXiBtKhx Shs 

TAd. Wehrmacht could give him victory over local resistance; but that was not 

( Direct use of m ill ta ry mean sy 

good enough. "-SfC”could not give him what he needed, what his generals 

demanded: an unresisted occupation. That was the limited—but crucial— 

task for his "intellectual weapons": a job for blackmail. 

Yet coercion on this scale was no easy task. What he was 

rthey 

demanding—what he "offered" them—was peaceful -rrfflV ibimB aa-rvlx 

- j b krralri t j rir submission of a formerly sovereign state to incorporation 

within Germany. 1 XtoexsEiltiEsci At first glance, the political leaders 

of this state were likely to regard this as their "worst possible 

outcome"—and so long as they continued to believe this, i£xBBnMxnE± 

they could not be coerced by threats into accepting it. Even war, 

they might think, might hold out some chance of avoiding this outcome, 

given the chancet of intervention by larger -cowers; so why should they 

hand over peacefully when could not, perhaps, be taken from them by 

(•see the risks of interventi o n a ndy 
force? Besides, XT they*refused, would not Hitlerybe deterred fro 

his adventure? And even if they could be persuaded that these hopes 

were vain, they might decide—especially if forced to a hasty decision— 

that it was better to be defeated honorably in a hopeless war than to 

surrender ignominiously without even a show of resistance. 

-Before his blackmail could hope to be effective, then, Hitler had 

to convince his victims not only that tie was not to be deterred (by 

their resistance or by fear of intervention) but that the consequences 

of resistance would be mu worse than those of compliance. 

Given the enormity of his demand—passive surrender ofindependence-' 
/sca rcely , 

Hitler could-w^jT'convince them that his "punishment" would be very 
much worse. ShsrBforB^rd&sxMQialji: So /their decision would have to b 
" v^4*y rational," base/ on a close/ intense /alculation of alternatives. 

rieir decisio/ 


Y&A he could not all 


them much /time for tf 

f 
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Hence, in the terms of our last lecture, their "critical risk," their 

Willingness to resist," would be very high: i.e., they would need to 

be very sure that this punishment would result if they resisted, before 

they would choose to comply. JforxhsikxrEHSEnKy All blackmail presumes 

a rational decision by the victim; but this one would have to be 

"ultra-rational," based upon a very close calculation of probabilities 

and alternative outcomes. It was, in fact, true that Hitler was 

prepared both to invade them, and to take special vengeance for 

resistance; his problem was not that emphasized by Thomas Schelling 

in his "Essay on Bargaining," how is actually to commit himself for 

bargaining purposes. He was committed; the problem was to make his 

opponents very sure of this. And he had to do this without public 

commitments that would give unambiguous warning to the major powers; 

and without giving his victims time for reflection, time to apoeal to 

others who might proceed to commit themselves . His problem, finally! 

to BHHXi'HKE make his victims very sure, very fasi suddenly, that he 

would punish them for resisting: and to make the pain of his punishment, 

compared to the pain of complying, extraordinarily vivid. Diplomatic 

channels could not transmit this "message" with the force, the noiseless 

clarity demanded, finly one channel was reliable enough: the personal, 

interview. And so,hills* in Sub the spring of 1938> Hitler 
C his first victim, 

invited. KSejL>. y.xajeSEnusnnnixx to Berchtesgaden. 

There is only one authoritative account of the interview that 
follows. It is in a diary that appeared after the war, EHiilixS 
ititHKtEXHH signed: "Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria and 
Prisoner of Hitler." The diary was written in various Nazi prison 
camps; again and again it returns to the exex±s?-e£ the imolicetions of 
one day in the writer's life. 

February 12, 1943: "Five years ago today I stood before Hitler a t 
Berchtesgaden." (235) 


_ 


















As the war years pass, Schuschnigg notes the developments he hears 

on a radio he has bribed his guards to keep; toward the end, he is 

joined in prison by a collection of Nazi generals, who record the 

progress of the war each night on a military map, and fascinate him 

with their general staff meetings. It's clear that the story is 

in a sense, quite accurately, 

almost over, as he writes,/on February 12, 1945: "It ell began today 
seven years ago, with the interview at Berchtesgaden. .. seven years." 
(264) 

February 12, 1938: (S 10-24) 

SHxFsbrHary That day beg^nf, in Schuschnigg 1 s account, with 

the Chancellor and his undersecretary, G-uido Schmidt, driving from 

the Austrian border in the company of theGer-hv»n Ambassador to Austria, 

Franz von Papen. Von Papen had suggested the visit, to discuss "such 

misunderstaadings ancjfooints of friction as have persisted after the 

agreement of 1936," and to reaffirm that agreement. Whatever details 

Schuschnigg, who had considerable reservations, 
were discussed, von Papen had assured/kia, the rewuil of the meeting 

would, in no case be to the disadvantage of the Austrian government, 

nor would it entail any aggravation of Austro- German relations. "The 

worst that can haopen, " the Ambassador told him, "is that after the 

meeting we are exactly where we are today. The Fuehrer told me so 

himself." 

# 

By the time they have arrived at the Berghof, having climbed up 
an icy mountain road on a caterpillar reconnaissance car, Schuschnigg 
has seen fields of barracks, troops and equipment: all perched on the 
Austrian frontier. S&ekk By Hitler's side, at the entrance to the 
Berghof, stand three generals. The two Chancellors proceed at once 
to Hitler's study for the first conversation, alone. 

Schuschnigg begins by thanking Hitler for the invitation; then 
he*|QBK comments on the scene from the oicture window. "This room 


with its wonderful view has doubtless been the scene of many a decisive 
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conference, Herr Reichskanzler." 

"Yes, in this room my thoughts ripen," Hitler replies; and then 
he adjusts the tone of th^onversation. "But we did not get together 
to speak of the fine view or of the weather." From this point on, 
the conversation becomes and remains, as Schuschnigg puts it, "somewhat 
unilateral." Within a few minutes Hitler's shouting is audible in 
the next room, as he rages at the unworthiness, the worthlessness of 
Austria, its "zero" contribution to German culture. (("BeethovelJ?, " 
asks Schuschnigg. "A German," says Hitler. "But he chose to live 
in Vienna...and what of Metternlch?" "That's as may be." says Hitler^ 
j’and gets down to the busines of the interview)* 

"The whole history of Austria is Just one uninterrupted act of 
high treason. ...And fcan tell you right now, Herr Schuschnigg, that 
I am absolutely determined to make an end of all this. The German 
Reich is one of the great powers, and nobody will raise his voice if 
it settles its border problems." 

"I have a historic mission; and^his mission I \vill fulfill because 

Providence has destined me to do so...Who is not with me will be 
crushed." 

But what are your complaints, Schuschnigg asks; Austria wanted 
only to live in peace. 

"That is what you say, Herr Schuschnigg. But I am telllngyou 
that I am going to solve the so-called Austrian problem one way or 

xnEt&fcErxi the other." 

"One way lor the other." Another statesman was to hear that 
phrase in Berchtesgaden, in the fall of that same year; Neville 
Chamberlain, on his first visit to Hitler. 

"I shall not out up with this any longer. I shall settle this 
question in one way or another. I shall take matters into my own 
hands, "Hitler n afr r. speaking of the Sudetenland. 

His interpreter, Paul Schmidt, comments on this phrase in writing 
1-ter of -Ske scene. "Th&fe was the first time, in a discussion with 







to 

a foreign statesman," Pays Schmidt*(who had not been needed in the 
talk with Schuschnlgg), "that the phrase 'in one way or another 1 had 
been used—a phrase which I observed then and later to be an extreme 
danger signal. I rightly translated it 'one way or another,' but its 
meaning now and on later occasions amounted to: jEither the other 
side gives in, or a solution will be found by means of the application 
of force, invasion, or war." (Hitler's Interpreter, 92-93) 

£ now 

Speaking^to Schuschnlgg, Hitler needs no interpr ter to make 
his meaning plain. He goes on to complain that Austria is taking 
measures to protect itself. "Do you imagine that I don't know you 
are fortifying your border against the Reich?" 

But nobody can object, says Schuschnlgg, if Austria prepares a 
defense agoinst illegal intrusions. 

"I have only to give an order, and in one single night, all your 
ridiculous defense mechanisms are blown to bits. You don't seriouely 
believe that you can stop me or even delay me for half an hour, do 
you?# Perhaps you will wake up one morning in Vienna to find us there— 
Just like a spring storm. And then you'll see something. I would • 
very much like to save Austria from such a fate, because such an action 
would mean blood." 

Why this concern for Austria? It was true enough that the 
"scarecrows" on the frontier could hot hold Hitler's legions long. 

But they weren't meant to. They formed the "plate-glass window," 
designed to make an evident military invasion of any "illegal 
intrusion." Schuschnlgg ppells this out for the Fuehrer. 

"I am fully aware that you can invade Austria, but Herr Reichs- 

kanzler, whether we like it or not, that woul^.een bloodshed. We are 

not alone in this world, and such a step would probably mean war." 

He d.id not exaggerate. Most of Hitler's own generals would have 

•^though there no firm commitments for/ 
agreed with him. Even/K#lS]SH±3^1iraxKi±i±tarjcxEHmzi±kiaKHt^ > — 

military support of Austria, England and France had pledged themselves 
to uphold her independence as a mbmber of the Leage of Nations; Czech¬ 
oslovakia, whose frontier would be directly threatened by Anschluss, 












might well move; and i awip; it waw Italy that had forestalled An 

Anschluss in 1934 by a partial mobilization on the Brenner Pass. 

Schuschnigg, then, is reminding Hitler of Hme his own payoffs: of the 

costs, the risks that he would run in carrying out his threat. It is 

W the outlines of the/ 

Hitler's task to turn his attention back to/ Xustrlan pays TZ&x choice. 

"It is easy enough to talk of war while we are sitting here in our 
comfortable Eh easy chairs. But war means endless misery for millions. 
Do you want to take this responsibility upon yourself, Herr Schuschnigg? 

We shall hear this refrain again and again from Hitler. "Yours is the 

choice," he tells Benes, Hacha, France, England. "My decision is 

made; it is irrevocable. I will march; it is for you to decide to 

commence, or not, a second world war. Think well; is that what you 

want?" 

"I have made Herr benes an offer," he screams to the world at 
Nuremberg, seven months later; "The decision now lies in his hands: 

Peace or War...Now let Herr Benes make his choice." (B 424) 

It is the essence of blackmail that the victim be made to 


feel that he controls the blackmailer 1 s behavior: that what the 
blackmailer will do will depend on what the victim chooses. In fact, 
as we have seen in the last lecture, it may be necessary for the 
blackmailer to take special steps to create and demonstrate this 


dependence; he commits himself, to convince the victim that kEXHili 

i bBESHS®:-'hExpunxEk resistance to his demands will "cause" him inevitably 

to carry out his threatened punishment. Thus, it is a peculiarity of 

coercion as a form of power that it usually implies, at least in the 

victim's mind, some degree of power by the victim over the coercer's 

own behavior. It is, indeed, the coercer who forces this power upon 

the reluctant victim. When the threatener has committed himself and 

his opponent has not, it is the victim who is left, alone, with freedom 

of choice* kKxhxxxfe&s with the opportunity to make a "rational decision) 

, Pay, j 

«£ He has the initiative, which he can use* to initiate/world war; or 
to give in to the blackmailer's demands. 
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Having confronted Schuschnigg with hie choice, Hitler now sets to 
work on Schuschnigg 1 s payoffs. First, he must ksiiBKExthat not 
believe that intervention by the major pox'rers will save Austria from 
defeat. 

"Don't think for one moment that anybody on earth is going to 
thwart my decisions. Italy? I see eye to eye with Mussolini. . .and 
England? England will not move one finger for Austria. . . and'f’rance? 

Veil, two years ago we marched on the Rhineland with a handful of 
battalions, that was the time I risked everything. . .But now it is too 
late for France." 

Second, Schuschnigg must tk see that thepunishment for resistance would 
be worse than defeat: much worse than peaceful surrender, with all its 
ignominy. "Such an action would mean blood, " Hitler said earlier. But 
how to make it credible that it would mean much blood, given that 
Austria could not in any case put up long resistance? "After the 
Army," says Hitler, "my SA and the Austrian Legion would move in, and 
nobody can stop their Just revenge— not even ±i I . Do you want to 
make another Spain of Austria? I would like to avoid all that — if 
possible. " 

Finally, to return to Hitler's payoffs: Schuschnigg must be con¬ 
vinced that whether or not it is true that the a±i±x great oowers would 
stand aside, Hitler believes that they would : hence, he does not see 
the operation as costly for him, he will not be deterred, from his goal 
by any fears of intervention. 

"The world must know that it is unbearable for a great power like 
Germany to have every little state on her borders believe that it can 
provoke her... I givey you once more, and for the last time, the oppor¬ 
tunity to come to terms, Herr Schuschnigg. Either we find a solution 
now or else events will take their course. And we shall see whether 
you will like these events. .. Think it over, Herr Schuschnigg, think it 
over well. I can only wait until this afternnon. If I tell you that, 
you will do well to take my words literally. I don't believe in bluffing 
All my oast is proof for that. I have achieved everyt ing that I set 
out to^do and. have thus become perhaps the greatest German of all his¬ 
tory. " 

The morning interview has been spent £&e on the consequences of 
Schuschnigg 's choosing to resist: the nature and likelihood of Hitler's 
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punishment: but... 

"What exactly are your wishes?" Schuechnigg asks finally. 
"That we can discuss this afternoon," says Hitler. It is time for 
lunch. 








3 . 


Hitler, to be sure, had peculiar advantages 2isr a blackmailer: 


he was mad in way6 


SIS 
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XfTrr- tlm- Zac l^Jach. At the dinner table, surrounaed by his generals, 

fears, j , 

Hitler talked of of houses, houses and architecture; he seeir.e , 


says Schushnigg, “in excellent spirits." Afterwards the Austrians were 
left to talk with the generals; for the first time Schuschnigg, a heavy 
chain-smoker, was allowed to light a cigaret. At last Sdhuschnlgg and 
Schmidt were brought before Ribbentrop and M®sxingxaH(i von Papen and 

presented with the list of demands. 

As Hitler himself described these to some Austrian Nazis two 
weeks later, "The Protocol...was so far-reaching that, if completely 
carried out, the Austrian problem would be automatically solved." (B 388) 


Schuschnigg and Schmidt quickly reached the same conclusion. Among othe 

C a Nazi, Seyss-Inquart t 

things^Tt^xis; we**e to bg appointed immediately as Minister of public 


Security, with full control of the police and armed forces. That and 


other demands meant, as Schuschnigg put it, "the complete end of the 

and reminder to von Papen of the promises made ec.rlie 

independence of the Austrian government." At his protest "Herr von 


Papen assured us that he was as much surprised as we. 

Again Schuschnigg was brought before Hitler, who was pacing 
excitedly up end down in his study. 


"Herr Schuschnigg, I have decided to make one last attempt. Here 
is the draft of the document. There is nothing to be discussed about 
It b I will not change a single lota. You will either sign it as it 
stands or else our meeting has been useless. In that case I s e 
decide during the night what will be done next. 


Schuschnigg pointed out that only the President cou_d appoint 
cabinet members or grant amnesty to Nazi prisoners; his signature alone 
meant nothing. He couldn't guarantee that the ti*e limits stipulated 
would be observed. 

"You have to guarantee that," said Hitler.? "I could not possibly, 
Herr Reichskanzler." 

"At this answer Hitler seemed to lose his self-control. He ran 
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to the doors, opened them, and shouted, 'General Keitel!' Then, turning 
back to me, he said, 'I shall have you called later."' 

In the antechamber, Schmidt told Schuschnigg that he had been talking 
to Keitel when Hitler had shouted for him; Keitel had changed his tone 
instantly to one of enmity. He would not be surprised, said Schmidt, 
if they both were arrested in the next five minutes. 

ThisxpartiSHiaxxfsarxwax 

In fact, what Hitler wanted to discuss with Keitel was slightly 
less ominous for the Chancellor. Later Keitel relayed Hitler's wishes 
to Jodi and Admiral Canaris. As Jodi recorded them in his diary, "The 
Fuehrer's order is to the effect that military pressure shamming military 
action should be kept up until the 15th." The next day he added: "The 
effect is quick and strong. In Austria the i presslon is created that 
Germany is undertaking serious military preparations." (B 386) The German 
military attache in Vienna was recalled, rolling stock was assmmbled, 
maneuvers held on the Austrian frontier. Infc the end, the effect of these 

charades may have been no greater than 




/moments , 

the effect of the v fcaqt*xhB«x that the Austrian Chancellor and hisForeign 
Secretary waited for arrest. 8BKxkheyxw«rBxrBpriBXKdxaifcB^ This lasted 


only half an hour, after which Hitler called Schuschnigg again and told 


* \ 


him* "I have decided to change my mind—for the first time in my Xifs 
> entire life. But I warn you—this is your very last chance. I have 
^eiven you three more days before the agreement gofes into effect." 

Seven 

This type of generosity was characteristic of Hitler. KiKB months later, 


V placating Chamberlain by < CT i i 

after/extending his ultimatum to Czechoslovakia ej^davs_, he flatter¬ 


ed the Prime Kinister with what was, of course, a white lie: "You are 


the only man to whom I have ever made a concession." ( B 137) 

aggeed to sign. 

At any rate, Schuschnigg 3&&X8&. At once the atmosphere became 


easier. They chatted almost casually. "I would gladly spare 


k 












if can be avoided if no one believes me." Later, turning to von Papen, 
Hitler KSEalladtx reminisced: "In the decisive hour of 1933, you saved 
the Reich 6rom chaos by making it possible that the controls were placed 
in my hands.5^ shall never forget it, Herr von Papen." Indeed, Hitler 
had been thinking of the German Ambassador only recently. A previous plan 
had been to manufacture a pretext for the Austrian legions in Germany 
to march into Austria to put down the "Red Menace. " The provocation 
planned, 


^be'-^l-efeed--*on : t h e ^G. onu&unle-frg', was to assassinate von Papen . 

(AaJL C 

'The deadline for this wpe January 30, 1938: just two weeks earlier. Bwfc 

4-Af O- A C CZjU^J^-U. ht ’*** >*- 3 i 

^ . . .. • - ‘ rsi brealpil 


i» Janua-ry"t-he A Aust rian police 


a rres 


■ested the conspirators. 


5-ng 


up the plot. Von Paper's suggestion that Schuschnigg be invited to 

(Schuman, Europe on the Eve, 322) 

Berchtesgaden and blackmailled was welcome^. 

(^Schuschnigg/ 

Finally the documents were ready, and tk®xX?fcif3fKXJi8J£ signed. They 

//- . i.i; & ■ ) ** \ < ».. 

declined Hitler's invitation to stay for supper. On the ride back to 

fcfcg Salzburg the Austrians were quiet but von Papen was again in good 
' he had,— lwdood, go od rea-s-o n - -1 . q be* be tber- t-ha-n-h s -know ~ i ^ 
spirits> /"Well, now you have seen what the Fuehrer can be like at time?, 

he said. "But the next time I am sure it will be different. You know 

the Fuehrer can be absolutely charming." 

"The next time!" Schuschnigg was thinking to himself. . a . y 

u ****** ***“ *4 4 ^waT*not conclusive; 

Ma, schuschnigg had said, his signature alone QiRJSWfcxXX&fcie; and 

President Miklas at first refused to give Seyss-Inquart control over 

police and army. None of the cabinet doubted what the effect of thie 

would be on Austria. Miklas was free, as Schuschnigg pointed out, to 


accept Schuschnigg 1 s resignation, call a new Chancellor and ignore the 
Berchtesgaden commitment. No commitment for Austria was, or could have 
been, extorted at the Berghof; and Hitler had made no commitmen t. Was 
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11 * * / 

von Papen wrong, then, when he had said that the meeting could not be 


to the disadvantage of the Austrian government: that at worst, things 
would end up exactly as they were? What,after all, had changed ? //hat 


| w- --- / 

fr- iriJ _ <U>U «/ A#I| 

/ led Miklfes to accept Schuschnigg 1 s advice 


had happened that, in the end, A 

and sign an agreement they all believed would be fatal? Precisely that 

Schuschnigg had come to believe, and to communicate his belief, that the 

alternative to compliance was XKxasiBuxaHdxMHKidxMa invasion. To this 

belief, sxRRyxpxsp^; every gesture, every word that Hitler spoke, every 

detail in the daylong charade had contributed. What had changed at 

Berchtesgaden, what perhaps could not have been changed so decisively 

at any other place, in any other way, were Schuschnigg*s expectations. 

"It is true," he reflected later, "that Berchtesgaden was not so much 

an agreement as a simple case of political blackmail, and had I known 

that in advance I would never have gone there." Having gone 

( <JJ /U, henceforth/ 

there, his decislons~~and' o A tfi^ /must inescapably reflect what he had 

seen and heard there. That could not be undone. 

His new beliefs, incidentally, were not at all mistaken. ^4itler 

had bluffed at the Rhineland, tort he was not bluffing now. If he lied, 
Tp>reterdingy 

it was only in 48i5^iIg~TRat invasion-iwhich he was perfectly prepared 
to use as a second-best alternative—involved no eosts or risks for him. 
Ev-e^-Hitler -could see those fTsfcs; and tro- tbsut-’TST his Army--oM ~ erf a tho - y 
looked nverwhPiilffitng As Hitler stated two weeks later to his Austrian 
Nazi visitors: "He did not now desire a solution by violent means, if 
it could at all be avoided, since the danger for us in the field of 
foreign policy became less each year and our military power greater." 

(3 388). —i. ■) ■ 

that-J alfttHniiall ouultt i m r e 


v 4 otory -w4t4wut~-^4A k. In this first -s^cerclsT,' < he^was*%©re "cautious than 




S\ 


he was later: ttw—fctoeafcS' wene-more vei ie&, 
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M 


stfed he made a relatively light demand# With each success, he saw the 


risks of failure as much less, therefore committed himself more fully; 
His threats became more massive; hisxdtsisauidtsxnB and of his victims he 
demanded no less than immediate, unresisting acceptance of military 
occupation. Of Se h u sohnigg and—&ikLe s he asked, at first, only the 
slow death of fch» * r independence. 

It was Schuschnigg's fault that the end came sooner. By March, 
with Nqzi terrorism growing and Seyss-Inquart becoming more and more 
independent, Schuschnigg decided on a last g3c attempt to undercut German 
influence. He announced a piebescite for Sunday, the 13th of March, in 
which the Austrian people would declare whether they were in favor of a 
free and Independent Austria. Hitler learned of this on Wednesday; on 
Thursday he issued the orders to invade the day before the plebescite: 



Saturday, March 12 


He was concerned over Mussolini's reaction; Italy was annoyed about 
the Berchtesgaden agreement and showed some signs of reestablishing 
relations with England. On the 10th Hitler sent Prince Philip of Hesse 
to Mussolini with a personal letter explaining his new move and promising 
to preserve the Brenner frontier. One problem remained: the plate-glass 
window. It still would not do to heave a brick through it. Along with 
his operation prders, Hitler laid his plans to ensure that the door 
be opened quietly to him, the burglar alarm shut off: by the only men 
who could do it, the Chancellor and President of Austria. 

At five-thirty on the morning of Friday, March 11, Schuschnigg 
was awakened by a telephone call from the Chief of Police, who told him 
that the German border at Salzburg had been closed and railroad traffic 
stopped. Later he learned that the German divisions in Munich had been 
moblized, their presumable destination, Austria. In the street outside 
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his office he hesrd the sound trucks announcing his plebescite. At 
nine-thirty he received Seyss-Inquart, returning from the airport with 


Glaise-Horstenau, an Austrian Cabinet Minister who had spent the night 
in Berlin. Seyss-Inquart bore orders from Goering; the plebescite was 
to be cancelled immediately; instead, another plebescite was to be 
announced for two weeks later. If Goering did not receive an answer 
within kMHxhBMrx one hour he would assume that Seyss-Inquart had been 
prevented from telephoning and would act accordingly. Schsschnigg called 
the President end talked with the Chief of Police, who told him that 
since the amnesty and Seyss-Inquart's regime the government could no 
longer rely on its police forces. 

At eleven-thirty, Schuschnigg informed Seyss-Inquart that the 


plebescite would be postponed. In fifteen minutes Seyss-Inquart was 

back. He read Goering's reply ffom a notebook: 

"The situation Can only be saved if the Austrian Chancellor resigns 
immediately and if Dr. Seyss-Inquart is appointed Chancellor within two 
hours. If these conditions are not fulfilled, the German armies will 
move on Austria." (S 46) 

There was a silence. Schuschnigg picked up the telephone and put in a 
call to Mussolini. Then he went to the office of the President to resign. 

The men in that office were furious in their indignation. "Remember 
Belgium...it resisted as long as it could." "Appeal to the masses... 
Mobilize the army. Let us fight to the last man." "Ask for help in 
London--in Paris, Rome." "What about the League of Nations?" 

To Schuschnigg, at this moment these suggestions seemed "Impossible.. 
. hojxLess, senseless". "It was understandable that powerless fury and' 



boiling excitement would obstruct cold, clear thinking." (46) Law and 


order, international morals, teeat ies were out the window. Hitler was 
right; no one was going to move. The treaty with Italy? As he talked 
to the President a message came from the Foreign Office: "The Italian 
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government government declares that it could give no advice under these 

circumstances in case such advice would be asked for." Prance? There 

was a cabinet crisis in Paris; France was that day without a government. 

"There was only thing to do. Think clearly, coolly, retain one's 
self-control, and act with realism to save what could be saved of our 
country." S (S 47) . , y . 

The Nazi ultimatum had succeeded: with Schuschnigg. But the door to 

Austria had one more lock; and* not even Schuschnigg could pry it open. 

At 5:30 Seyss-Inquart was on the phone to Goering, in Berlin, with 

totally unexpected news; the President had denounced the Berchtesgaden 

agreement and was stubbornly refusing to appoint Seyss-Inquart Chancellor. 

Silence in Berlin; then Goering new orders. 

"Listen...go immediately together with our military attache, Lt. 
General Muff, to the President, and inform him that if he does not accept 
our demands, then and there—you know what the demands are—then the 
troops which are already poised all along the borders will march, and 
Austria will have ceased to exist...Tell him also that we are not Joking. 
...If we are in possession of the report that you have been appointed 
Chancellor by seven-thirty PM, the marching orders will be stopped, and 
the troops will remain on our side of the border...let the National 
Socialists go to town throughout the country. Call them out on the 
streets everywhere...If Miklas could not understand the situation in 
four hours, he'll understand it now in four minutes." S 304) 

But Miklas still refused. "I see that everyone deserts me now," he 
said to Schuschnigg bitterly as the Chancellor resigned. The Chancellery 
halls were filling with Nazis, with swastika armbands; outside the 
Nazis were rioting in the streets. Schuschnigg became convinced they 
must act quickly or the rabble would throw them bodily from the Chan¬ 
cellery; but he could not persuade Miklas to yield. "You all desert 
me now, all of you," the President said. (51) 

The bad news got to Goering at 6:^0. The President "won't do it." 
Goering: "Well, then,Seyss-Inquart will have to depose him...I 
give marching orders to the troops within five minutes." 


will 












Seyss-Inquart on« the line (fchsxg the transcripts of these telephone 
calls were fiound by the Allies in the Chancellery in Berlin, in 1945.): 
(Reproduced in Schuschnigg, Austrian Requiem, pp. 297-314)) 

"The President has not yet changed his mind." 

Goering: "Now listen here: I am willing to wait for another few minutes... 
If things don't happen within that time you will have to take over by 
force, all right?" 306 

Just before eight, Schuschnigg began*a broadcast to the Austrian 

^ //j 

people. He announces his resignation, and t-o4d the world that the German 

news broadcasts claiming riots and disorder in Austria were lies. 

"The President has asked me to tell the people of Austria that 
he has yielded only to force...And so I take leave of the Austrian 
people with a German word of farewell uttered from the depths of my 
heart: 'God protect Austria.'" (Schuman, 328) 

in the tempo of a funeral march; 

The Austrian national anthem followed/ t heyi ■ JBeethoven's__Seventh Symphony. 

<Tthe" ; opening bars of 

And then the voice of Seyss-Inquart, announcing that he considered hi self 
still in office and responsible for the maintenance of peace and order. 

Any resistance to the German Army, should it eventually march into 

H * 

Austria, was completely out of the question. (Oswald Dutch, "Thus 

Died Austria, London, 1938. p.217) The announcement was repeated ten 

times during the evening. 

But the job ws-s not over. In Berlin that evening a thousand guests 

a «w- 

gathered- at party given by Goering; the State Opera and Ballet were to 

perform. The invitations were for ten. But at eleven Goering's place 
at the central table was still empty. The host was on the telephone. 

8:30Goering to General Muff: "The best would be if Miklas would 

resign himself." 

Ruff: "Well, that he will not do. We just had a very dramatic 
scene. I talked to him for about fifteen minutes and he declared that 
he would not yield fcioix to force no matter whet, and that he would not 


j 
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appoint a new cabinet." 

Goering: "Oh—so he won't yield to force?" 

Muff: "He won't yield to force." 

Goering: "Well,w hat does he mean? Will he be ousted bodily?" 

Muff: "Yes, I guess he will just stay put." 

GGerlng: "All right...It's all right by me. Tell Seyss that he is to 
take over the government." 307-08 

8;48: Goering is told that Mikas refuses to do anything whatever. 
Goering: "Listen—Seyss is to send the following telegram to us. Take 
it down: 'The provisional Austrian government, which after the resig¬ 
nation of the Schuschnigg cabinet sees its duty in the reestablishment 
of law and order in Austria, urgently aske the German government to 
assist them in this task and to help them to avoid ski bloodshed. It 
therefore asks the German government to seed knKEps German troops into 
Austria as quickly as possible." 

More instructions: then he closes: 

"All right. And he is to send the telegram as soon as possible. 

And tell him also that we would like He does not really have to 

send the telegram. He only has to say that he did. You get me? All 
right then. You will call me about this either at the Fuehrer's or at 
my place. Now get going. Hell Hitler!" 

9:54: General Bodenschatz from Berlin to Keppler: "I need the telegram 
very urgently." 

Keppler: "Tell the Generalfeldmarschall that Seyss-Inquart says it is 
OK." 

Bodenschatz: "That's wonderful. Thank you very much. So Seyss-Inquart 
says that it is OK." 

Keppler: "Yes." 309 

At 10:25 Prince Philip of Hesse called Hitler from Rome. 

Presented with the falta'ccompll T Mussolini sen4 his best regards; "he 
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took the news very well indeed." 

Hitler's reaction to this indicates well how much he felt he had 
at stake. "Please tell Mussolini that I shall never forget this." 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer ." 

Hitler: "Never, never, never. Come what may..,.Once the Austrian 
thing is out of the way I am ready to go with Mussolini through thick 
and thin, it's all the same to me now... 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer ." 

Hitler: "And listen—sign any agreement he would like. I feel no longer 
in that terrible position which we faced only a short while ago, militar¬ 
ily, I mean, in case I might have got into a conflict. You can tell 
him again: I th&nkk him most heartily. I will never forget him for that! 
I will never forget him!" 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer." 

Hitler: 3tXn(4xiixisHXKxXgiixaiiyxagKK®iiisaifcxhsxKKMidtxitk*x! "Come what 
may—oh, I will never forget him. Whenever he should be in need, or in 
danger, he can xhxk be sure that I will stick with him, rain or shine... 
come what may...and if the whole world would rise against him. I will, 

I shall..." 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer." ( 310 ) 


Goering was now free to join his guests; the party could begin. Bufc—her 



his work with him. In the course of the evening he held 
interviews fckHfe with the British Ambassador and the Czech minister. 

the English would not interfere, ^eanwhilt 


Nevile /Henderson was angry j byt 
ill da(y there had been rumours fcfeafcxfcfe® in Berlin/and Prague that the 


Czech s would mobilize; and if they did, they mi£ht drag France with them. 


"I give you my word of honour," Goering assured' the Czech minister in 
his private room, "that’Czecheelovakia has nothing to fear from the Reich.' 

/ / 


/ 













Henderson: 11 the only point that mattered was that the German troops / 
trooos and airplanes were already crossing the frontier...I finally 
said to Goering that ’’even supposing that the Austrian Chancellor has 
been unwise, that is no excuse for Germany to be a bully. 11 126 

But Goering's work was still not quite through. Italy would not march; 
but what of England, France, Czechoslovakia? The British Ambassador 
greeted him coldly. In his seat, Goering wrote a message on his program: 
"Immediately the music is over I should like to talk to you, and will 
explain everything to you." (B 39^); he tossed it to Henderson across 
the wife of the American Ambassador, (WB 26) Later in Goering's private 
room, he found Henderson outraged; but the British would not fight. 

All day there had been rumours in Berlin and Prague that the Czechs 

might mobilize; if they did, they might drag the French with them. The 

Czech minister, when he arrived at the party, was xi shown direct to 
((note: this was actually before G. Joined guests)) 

Goering's room. "I give you my word of honour," Goering told him, "that 

Czechoslovakia has nothing to fear from the Reich." Would the Czechs 

mobilize? The Minister retired to consult with khs his government; later 

he returned with assurances from the Foreign Mlris-te?v._Krof-trh, 

that the Czechs would not. (WB 26) 

— ■ - H ' .» 

Just before midnight, President Miklas yielded. To avoid bloodshed, 
to maintain some degree of independence (for Seyss-Inquart expected to 
head a Nazi - government in a nominally independent Austria), he named 
Seyss-Inquart Chancellor. At 2 General Muff called Berlin and relayed 
Seyss-Inquart's request that the troops ne halted at the frontier. The 
answer: the occupation must go on. (B 393) It began in the early morn¬ 
ing of March 12 ^ / % • & ; ******$* 

In the course of tha^fc day, as General Jodi later testified, 70% 
of the German tanks and cars had fes broken down; they clogged the road 
from Sxi Salzburg to Vienna. (B 396) It was, it turned out, even more 
helpful that} Hitler had imagined that the burglar alarm had been turned 
off; not a minute of the fury at Berchtesgaden, the frantic telephoning, 
had been wasted. 
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eliminated the ambiguities of the situation and 
The shortest resistance by the Austrians might not only have/increased 

'of 

tenfold the chances ifcafcxteyxfckg intervention, involvement--no matter 




how reluctant—by the other Powers in Europe; it would focussed disastrous 
publicity on the unreadiness of the German war machine. Hitler was 
furious. But when Seyss-Inquart presented him on the night of the 13th 
with a proclamation that began: "Austria is a province of the German 
Reich," Hitler was moved to tears. He told his companions: "Yes, a 


good political action saves blood." (B 396) 

(P/&4 / vJtf*. of Hitler 

~ AndtxsiBxifcxdttdt In Austria, the Jews and political enemies/were caught 

without an hour to flee. A wave of suicides began, followed by Ibb looting 


and vandalism. In Vienna alone there were, eventually, 76,000 arrests. 
_ (■>~JL ) 


On March 14, Neville Chamberlain, summarized the recent events in 
the House of Commons. He noted, with considerable suspicion, the claims 
of the German Foreign Minister that talk of a German ultimatum was 
"pure imagination." "As a matter of fact," Neurath kkh had written 

Henderson, "the question of the dispatch of military and police forces 

kfcgx£aBfcxfciiakx£h8 

from the Reich was first raised'by.y.a telegram which has already been 
published in the press, an urgent request...Faced with the directly 
the fact that the newly formed Austrian Government addressed to the 
Government of the Reich ^ 

threatening danger of a bloody civil war in Austria, the Government of 
the Reich decided to meet the appeal then addressed to it." (Dutch, 239) 
Chamberlain reported that, in accordance with earlier commitments to 

consult with the French and Italian Governments in the event that Austrian 

— * 

independence should be threatened, England had .g© consulted. The French, 
like the English, had lodged the strongest protests and condemnation,! 
against such "use of coercion, backed by force." This use of violent 
m thods must have "a damaging influence upon general confidence in Europe. 
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"The immediate result," Chamberlain concluded, "must be to intensify the 
sense of uncertainty and insecurity in Europe." (Dutch, 241) 

But the coercion had been successful. The condemnation, on the 
other hand, d4d__no.t influence- its--t arge t; and in the end, the "lack of 


confidence," the "sense of uncertainty and insecurity" were not to 
Hitler's disadvantage. 












The world has changed in many ways since, and partly, because of, 

Hitler’s blackmail. But not all of those changes have tended to make 

the lessons of his success less relevant. Certainly prospective victims 

see far more clearly now the risks of the aggressor, the gxHKXKg 

mBEERlum advantages of stopping his momentum early, the perils of 

believing his promises or submitting to his occuoation; and they can 

rely on their allies, too, to see these factors. Given all these 

changes, undoubtedly it would be far harder for a Hitler today to 

compel submission with the threat of conventional war and occupation; 

even of "conventional" strategic bombing. But a Hitler today would 

have better threats; and if his risks are greaters, his threats less 

not be so 

credible, they need tsxisxiMa credible; SixEx and that seems likely 

to be true Hitler had to face. 

even with much "tougher" opponents than HaEkaixsrxSEhHSfEkniggx Give 

ShamhEEiaiRyxHikiaK^ Chamberlain, give Schuschnigg, Hacha. nuclear 

missiles; or, to make the point stronger, give them to Churchill, 

to Benes, to Miklas; and give them also to Hitler. And has the 

be 

setting changed so radically? Would Hitler then kaxEXhEEH impotent? 

There is nothing to be learned from the experience of theThirties 
mil inorn ti'ii TOfrfrr~~nn~rnttnT~trnnTTffflrmTftrnn"tn"thTr"iftntffT unless we take 
the mental effort to jtaltowxfisxit seek jmsx out the essential transform¬ 
ations in the data, to decide which changes are relevant and somehow 

to allow for them. But the effort is worth making. For i-£ Hitler 
was mad, his theory was not. 

"Che difference between Munich and now," Kruschev said recently, 

11 is that I am not Adolph Hitler/' tfHe didn't feel need to distinguish 
himself from Chamberlain). What Hitler was . no man—we must hope— 
aspires to be. But what Hitler knew , others can learn: and use. 










